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THE LEFT COLUMN 
London, England. 
August 1, 1938. 


This is being written in London in the relative quiet of an 
August Bank Holiday on the anniversary of that fateful Bank 
Holiday in 1914. Twenty-four years ago the statesmen of 
Britain wrestled with the most momentous decision that British 
statesmen have ever faced. Belgium had been invaded by Ger- 
many; should it be peace or war? That was almost a quarter of 
a century ago; and yet as one reads the London papers today and 
talks with the people one meets it seems as though history were 
repeating itself before our eyes. Again it is Germany which 
threatens the peace of the world. Again it is a small free nation, 
Czechoslovakia, which, while not yet invaded, is threatened with 
invasion. And once more British statesmen and the British 
people waver. No one here wants war; and yet everywhere on 
this tight little island troops are being enlisted, warships built, 
and, above all, aircraft assembled and anti-aircraft protective 
measures taken. Whatever happens Britain will not be caught 
unprotected, and the very fact that she has the armed might may 
help to preserve the peace of Europe, my own previous attitudes 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

My wife and I spent five days last week with English friends 
in a quiet little hamlet in Dorset; but even there we were not 
exempt from the preparations against war. Our host and his wife 
belong to a class which is being instructed in “A. R. P.” (air raid 
precautions), so that they can teach others what to do in case of 
an attack. ¥ 

Yet England hopes and continues to work for peace. Not, 
so most of our British friends feel, in the most effective way; but 
the memory of the last war is too vivid and its losses too keenly 
felt for even those who criticize the Chamberlain government not 
to respect its aim. Public opinion is divided into three camps: 
first and smallest in numbers, the out-and-out nonresisters; 
second, the government supporters who are willing to make 
almost any concession either of material interest or of principle 
to the aggressor nations; and third, the critics of the government 
from all parties, who maintain that the only way in which the 
menace of war can be checked is by definite promise in advance 
by Great Britain that she will use her enormous power to protect 
the victim of aggression anywhere. The first group objects to 
the government’s rearmament program, but supports its con- 
cessions and its waving of the olive branch to Italy and Germany; 
the second arms and concedes, but particularly advises other 
nations to make concessions; and the third, while perfectly willing 
to consider the wrongs of the ‘“‘have-not’’ nations, is unwilling 


to do so as a result of threats and coercion. The third group, 
while not in power at the present moment, seems to be growing; 
several prominent conservatives such as Viscount Cecil and the 
Duchess of Athol have broken with their party, and Mr. Eden’s 
position is well known. Our able Unitarian woman M. P., Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, is of that group. It is their contention that if 
a strong program of collective security were followed there would 
be no need of vast rearmament, and also that international 
wrongs, which they admit exist, can be righted only in an atmos- 
phere of peace and justice. 2 

The session of Parliament which closed Friday was primarily 
devoted to the discussion of foreign affairs. The decision to send 
Lord Runciman to Czechoslovakia to help with the adjustment 
of the minorities problem there has almost universal approval. 
British experience with minorities, begun with our own Revolu- 
tion, may be useful. The people are still sore over the sinking of 


’ British ships in Spain; but over Spain much more than in Central 


Europe public opinion is divided. There is general sympathy 
with the Spanish government on the part of Labor and the in- 
tellectuals, but there are too many British capitalistic interests in 
that country not to have their effect on policy—and Chamberlain 
represents primarily British business interests. He would be a 
good conservative Republican of the Coolidge type, were he an 
American. 


The Brighter Side 


There are one or two bright spots on the horizon, however. 
The visit of the King and Queen of England to Paris has evoked 
the greatest enthusiasm in both countries. It has served to bring 
out the essential unity of the two great western democracies, 
which in itself may serve as a check on the designs of potential 
aggressors. At the same time the conduct of the royal visitors 
and their hosts alike has not been interpreted by other peoples as 
threatening to their welfare, so that, as Daladier of France said 
yesterday, the closer union of France and Britain cemented by 
the King and Queen is a constructive step toward peace. 

The government has done an excellent job in conciliating 
Ireland—and the progress of the Anglo-American Trade treaty 
discussion is heartening both to British and Americans who 
believe that the removal of economic barriers is fundamental to 
peace and prosperity. 

On the continent all is still uncertain. We leave for central 
Europe Wednesday—and my next letter will be written from 
some one of the many hot-spots of Central Europe,—Prague, 
Budapest or Vienna. 


Gloucester vs. Canterbury 


The London papers have been full during the last two weeks 
of letters in response to one from the Bishop of Gloucester. His 
Grace took it upon himself a short while ago to defend the Hitler 
government, particularly in its treatment of Pastor Niemédller. 
His argument was that Niemdller and the Confessional Church in 
general were dealing with political matters, which he maintained 
was not their function. It-was the old story of the separation of 
the sacred and the secular. He suggested that even the English 
Church did not like “political sermons.’ His letter raised a 
hornets’ nest; political leaders, editorial writers, scholars and 
ecclesiastics of every stripe but his own, rose up to refute him. 
Finally even the conservative Archbishop of Canterbury took a 
hand and made it quite clear that Gloucester was speaking for 
himself alone, and that his views were not those of the English 
Church nor of Canterbury himself. 


The Bentveld Conference 


When I last wrote I was in the midst of the theological con- 
ference at Bentveld. There, as well as in the English press, the 
question of the relationship of sacred and secular came in for 
much discussion. Professor Ruttrle of Prague, who discussed 
“The Problem of the Secularized World in the Minister’s Work,” 
was understood—I think misunderstood—by some to indicate 
that there was some such separation as the Bishop of Gloucester 


(Continued on page 518) 
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THE SPIRIT OF PLACE 


ELIGION has traditionally been associated with 
sacred places and it may be with distinct sur- 
prise that many of us after reading “Places 

Where . . . ”’ in this issue will realize how traditional 
we are. We rational, cold, critical (and all the other 
things they call us) Unitarians gathering in sacred 
groves and on holy isles for esoteric exercises! 

But that is just what we are doing and ever more 
extensively. We have our shrines builded with hands 
—the Harvard Divinity Chapel, for example—and our 
natural temples, Star Island, Asilomar; and soon 
Turkey Run or a similar site in its neighborhood will 
become a sort of Midwest Star Island. The fact that 
the association of our worship and our fellowship with 
these places came about more or less spontaneously is 
perhaps the best proof that we acted under the guid- 
ance of a sense of reality. We were not “making up” 
something or play-acting. Place does have a potent 
power over man; it sways us through a natural sym- 
bolism or rather by influences deeper than symbolism. 

We need not be supernaturalists to admit that 
such shrines as Star Island or the hills that overtop a 
two hundred year old church do have some power of 
mediation between our everyday selves and a deeper 
self or something that is beyond the self. We may 
explain it as we can or leave it unexplained. But the 


experience is real. 
* * 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


R. OHRENSTEIN’S call upon conservatives to 
M interest themselves in civil liberty is a timely 
one. The so-called conservatives who endorse 
Red-baiting and the suppression of minorities are 
certainly not conserving the American tradition and, 
really, they are undermining the system they pretend 
to be upholding. You cannot have free enterprise 
and rugged individualism in the economic sphere—not 
that we have it even there, according to Mr. Thurman 
Arnold—and suppression of freedom in thought and 
speech. That is trying to run on a free basis and on a 
fascist basis at the same time, and it just does not work. 
Furthermore, every precedent in repressive activity 
which conservatives today aid and abet may some- 
time be used against them. 

Nor must we forget that any repression, even of 
frankly avowed communist teaching, does two things. 
It gives a powerful argument to the communists by 
enabling them to pose not only as martyrs but as living 
examples of the truth of Marxism: for this repression, 
they say, is just the sort of thing that Marx predicted 
that a “decaying capitalism’’ would impose on them. 
And in the second place any attempted repression 
simply drives its victims into underground and there- 
fore uncheckable activity. 

Unfortunately we do not recognize all our viola- 
tions of the principle of civil liberty. The American 


~ 


Bar Association, for instance, under its new president, 
Frank J. Hogan, is authorizing a committee to protect 
American civil liberties—and, as a starter, to take an 
investigatory look into the Jersey City situation. 
“Hurrah,” we shout, and then some iconoclast writes 
to the papers to remind us that the American Bar 
Association itself is a flagrant offender against Ameri- 
can ideals: it excludes lawyers of the Negro race from 
its membership! 
* * 


TORTURE IN AMERICAN PRISONS 


PPARENTLY the task of the prison reformer, 
which we all knew was not within sight of its 
goal, is not even off to a decent start. Although 

at this writing the facts have not been sifted, we know 
that in the Homesburg jail in Pennsylvania four con- 
victs were killed by being confined in superheated 
punishment cells. We need not summarize the details 
here; they must be known to every reader. Nor would 
there be any point in expressing indignation. For 
years people have been expressing indignation at 
prison abuses, and they still go on. 

Probably there is only one way to end such things 
—short, that is, of abolishing prisons, as the late 
Clarence Darrow would have had us do. That is to 
recognize the immorality of ever leaving a number of 
helpless people—for a prisoner, no matter how tough, 
is helpless when he is in jail—to the mercies of any un- 
watched and unsupervised guards, wardens and 
keepers. Every up-to-date psychologist admits that 
there is in every single human being a component of 
cruelty—rather, of sadism, which, really, is’something 
more than cruelty in the usual sense of that word. 
You and I and John and Mary, speaking as decent 
individuals, may deny it each for himself. That only 
means that we have sublimated it successfully enough 
so that we are not conscious of it as cruelty. John may 
have sublimated it into scientific research and got 
himself a Ph.D. and a professorial job. You may have 
sublimated it into an interest in a society for the sup- 
pression of vice, a league to prevent people doing this 
or that. But the raw material of the energy that we 
expend in many “ideal” ways is the same raw material 
that gives zest to the spring of the tiger. That much 
is true and demonstrable. To say that the recognition 
of this fact is what gives not only its plausibility but its 
measure of truth to the old theological doctrine that 
man is innately depraved is, possibly, to go a step 
beyond the demonstrable, but it is a defensible infer- 
ence. 

We know that many prison guards are impatient, 
“bossy,” likely to exploit their position of authority. 
We know that some of them have never sublimated 
their original component of cruelty. What we do not 
recognize is that even the best constituted, most 
normal people will react to the abnormal situation 
their work entails—the situation of working not with 
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equals but with wards—by becoming cruel. In some 
subliminal manner, the presence of a potential victim 
stirs the repressed cruelty. That its exhibition will 
gain quick and easy results in discipline justifies the 
impulse to the conscious mind, and sooner or later 
your keeper or warden who began with decent impulses 
is giving way to the—perhaps quite unconscious— 
enjoyment of sadism. 

You do not agree with that analysis? It sounds 
too much like original sin or too much like Freud? All 
right, let us not quarrel about that. Simply glance 
again at the first paragraph—and you will find that 
the four dead men are still dead. And we are agreed 
that we would like to see that sort of thing stopped. 

Then perhaps, without agreeing with our psy- 
chological remarks, you will agree that one thing would 
stop cruel practices in prisons: to make every nook and 
cranny of a prison open to any interested parties— 
friends of the prisoners, public defense counsels where 
such functionaries exist, adult members of the public 
even, at any time. Not open for casual and inter- 
mittent inspection but, strange as this may sound at 
first blush, open for the inspection of someone dwelling 
within penitentiary walls as a sort of “friend of the 
prisoner’’—and, if courts can have an amicus curiae, 
why not? As long as many people are willing to dwell 
in settlement houses in slums to minister to the un- 
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fortunate there, people will be found—and, of course, 
like settlement workers they must be thoroughly 
qualified—who would dwell in prisons and act as 
friends of the prisoners. Many wardens today do act 
as friends of their wards, but the psychological basis 
of a real friendship is hard to lay in those circumstances. 

But a friend who owed no allegiance to the 
“management,” as one might say, but only to the 
decencies, who represented, if anyone, the public and 
its opinion, such a friend would not only be a watcher 
against abuses on the part of the not too high grade of 
men who act as prison guards, but a positive force for 
good, a psychic safety-valve as it were, easing the 
tensions which lead to prison psychoses. 

And if someone asks whether the chaplain does 
not do that, the answer is that he does not and cannot 
because, in the mind of the prisoner, he is part of the 
works. The friend here desiderated must be a real 
one—unofficial and, even if paid by a fund, a volunteer 
in the spiritual sense. 

Some such person as that together with publicity 
for every act of every prison agent—not printed pub- 
licity but openness to inspection—may do away with 
the brutality of prison keepers. But to shut up 
prisoners and their keepers together behind walls and 
bars and expect the keepers always to stay decent is at. 
once naive to begin with and criminal in its results. 


Unitarianism and Church Unity 


ISCUSSION over the general question of church 
unity and over the specific question of Uni- 
tarian inclusion or exclusion is waxing. Last 

week’s Christian Leader reproduced in its columns the 
letter which President Frederick May Eliot recently 
addressed to the editor of The Christian Century seeking 
clarification of his position regarding Unitarians and 
the ecumenical movement. Here is the letter: 


Editor The Christian Century: 

Did the editorial pen slip, or did you by any chance 
mean what you said when, in reply to the letter from Dr. 
Reccord, you used the phrase “‘certain peripheral mat- 
ters of public morality and social reform’’? 

IT am not concerned to argue the correctness of what 
you say about the aloofness of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists from the main stream of historical Christianity. 
There is certainly a measure of truth in your contention, 
though I think you exaggerate. But I am deeply con- 
cerned to know whether you seriously consider such 
matters as public morality and social reform to be “‘pe- 
ripheral” to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

If you do, you draw a line which marks a cleavage 
of basic importance; and it is a line upon which all Uni- 
tarians and, I believe, all Universalists would not hesi- 
tate for a moment to take their stand. For us, these 
“certain matters’’ are central; and, if the word “‘periph- 
eral’’ is to be used at all, it applies to certain other mat- 
ters, such as creeds and theological dogmas—including 
our own. 

Jesus of Nazareth was not a trained and subtle the- 
ologian. In a theological dispute, I suspect he would 
have made a poor impression upon the learned clan at 
any period of the history of the Church that bears his 
name. But he was aflame with a passion for social 
righteousness, and he always put first things first. When 
he talked about the Kingdom of God he meant. just 


those “certain matters of public morality and social 
reform” which you relegate to the periphery. And his 
word to his followers was to seek that kingdom first. 

Unitarians believe that an honest effort to put that 
command into practice is the one essential for those 
who venture to call themselves Christians. When the 
other Christian Churches acknowledge the central im- 
portance of the values which Jesus held central, they 
will not find Unitarians holding themselves aloof. We 
are deeply convinced that we belong together—one holy 
Church of God—held together by the spirit of Jesus, and 
that it is the things that now seem to divide us which 
should be labeled “peripheral.” 

Frederick May Eliot. 
President, American Unitarian Association. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Morrison’s reply to this was to state cate- 
gorically that he had not made a slip of the pen: 


The word “‘ periphery,” as we used it, was set over 
against “the more intimate life of the Christian com- 
munity.” Unitarians, we said, are unable to share 
freely and naturally in this intimate side of the historic 
Christian fellowship, the reason being that they eschew 
certain parts of the historic ideology by which the 
Christian community shares its common life. The 
characteristic and intimate ideology of the Christian 
community is not that of social reform or public morality 
but of a revelation of God, made through Jesus Christ, 
in a living and continuing community called the Church. 
The intimate life of the Church is the specific fellowship 

_ which exists within the framework of this ideology. 
It is the thesis of the social gospel that this ideology and 
the fellowship which is communicated by it carry an 
incomparable responsibility for “public morality and 
social reform.’’ But to put social responsibility at the 
center of the religion of Christ and the Church’s con- 
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viction about God’s revelation of himself at the periph-- 
ery, as Dr. Eliot demands as a basis of unity, would 
involve the complete abandonment of the Christian 
ideology for a moralistic ideology. . . . 


That is just the beginning of a rather long disserta- 
tion, which some readers may have seen summarized 
and answered in Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach’s page devoted 
to religion in The Boston Evening Transcript of August 
20. Dr. Dieffenbach’s own position in the matter he 
sums up as follows: 


And finally . . . On what basis can the Churches 
unite? I for one am not in the least interested that they 
should unite. I do not believe they can or will unite. 
Unity is another matter. My conviction is deliberate, 
intense and unshakable that humanity is by its very 
nature and without regard to religious or any kind of 
beliefs, one and indivisible. In my opinion Jesus recog- 
nized this as the central and fundamental truth of his 
theology, in which he accepted man because he was man 
and a child of God. 

It was this doctrinal principle of Jesus that made 
him the founder of a new religion which was at the same 
time the fulfillment of the religion of his fathers. The 
belief that in nature we are one humanity is enlarged and 
glorified by our recognition of the truth that we are one. 
Holding the truth with religious fervor, reverence and 
service in all of our relations with one another, we exalt 
that unity which is in nature to the rank of grace. 

If the World Council cannot receive the Unitarians 
as they are, or the Quakers, or the Universalists, it seems 
to me the council falls away from the holiest, profound- 
est teaching, and the unvarying example, of Jesus Christ. 
I do not believe he would find them a problem at all. 
He would settle the whole matter without discussion, 
maybe with a parable. And many others not called 
Christian, also, would be his. 


Meanwhile a correspondent in this issue confesses 
to a certain “righteous indignation” that Unitarians 
should be excluded from the ecumenical movement 
because they are not “right theologically.”” But why 
should he be indignant? If the delegates assembled 
in Utrecht had had clear alternatives and free will, he 
might claim that they had acted out of “cussedness”’ 
and indignation would be a natural, even if futile, 
response. But they had both conscious and uncon- 
scious commitments. We pick up, for example, the 
last issue of The Living Church to find Ralph Adams 
Cram suggesting that any ‘“‘wholesale’’ movement 
toward unity is impracticable, that the Anglicans, at 
any rate, should confine their ecumenical efforts to 
uniting with Presbyterians and Lutherans—in other 
words, that Baptists, Congregationalists and Quakers 
(he does not mention Unitarians) are‘‘nonsacramental”’ 
and therefore not of “the Church.” Interestingly 
enough, Dr. Cram thinks that while the Oxford con- 
ference stressed general Christian unity, the Edinburgh 
and Utrecht conferences were more conscious of the 
need for organic unity of the Church—sacramentally 
considered. Dr. Cram adds that these seekers after 
sacramental unity should guard against compromising 
the “Catholic heritage’ through subservience to “pan- 
Protestantism’? and should co-operate as much as 
possible with Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Cathol- 
icism. 

; Our correspondent, Mr. McMillan, is surprised 
that President Eliot would place church unity on a 


SS 


nontheological basis. Does the position of Ralph 
Adams Cram just outlined lessen his surprise? That 
position is the result of spiritual commitments—to 
sacramentalism and to Churches which embody it in 
greater or lesser degrees. “‘We must cleave to our 
own!” is its slogan. 

But we, too, have comrades among religious bodies 
whom we cannot leave on the outer side of any door 
we may enter. The Quakers, for instance, who were 
mentioned by the editor of The Christian Century as 
another body whom the Utrecht formula would ex- 
clude. Think, too, of the close associations and fre- 
quent co-operation between ourselves and Jewish 
religious bodies and rabbis. If any “‘religious’” body 
was ever founded with the express intent aad purpose 
of being outside any theological description, juris- 
diction, color or taint, it was the Ethical Culture 
Movement. Yet at the moment—such are the 
category-jumping characteristics of vital religion on 
the march—one Ethical Culture leader is functioning 
as the minister of a Unitarian congregation and 
another is an ordained Unitarian minister, although 
at the moment he only ministers to an Ethical Society 
gathering. And then, of course, there is the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, technically a non-Christian “‘sect’’ 
with whom we are in close kinship of spirit and with 
which we have collaborated in practical works. 

Those bodies aind the principles of freedom which 
they represent are some of our commitments. Let 
Mr. McMillan try to devise any theological formula 
under which we can all unite—he gives us one attempt 
—and some word or phrase in it will sound impossible 
to some church body or teacher or member. For in- 
stance, we should not be at all surprised if some 
indignant humanist were to write us next week object- 
ing to the “basis of fellowship’”’ suggested by our cor- 
respondent (unless, of course, this remark is permitted 
by said hypothetical humanist to be a sufficient sub- 
stitute for such a letter). 

However, Mr. McMillan ends with the suggestion 
of ‘‘a truly ecumenical functional union’’ of all religious 
forces. And in our opinion if any one word can act 
as an “Open Sesame”’ in this situation ‘functional’ is 
the word. 

After all, we none of us know the theology of the 
other fellow’s Church—most of us have a picture of it 
which is a mere caricature. And few of us know very 
much about the theology of whatever Church we may 


_happen to be born in or to join. 


But we all know what the Churches do or ought 
to do: Christian or non-Christian, all those religions 
which have led or come along with civilization—all 
the “‘great’’ religions, theistic or nontheistic—strive 
to lead men into paths of significant living, personal or 
social: that, of course, being intended as the minimum 
statement. 

If we unite then on the basis of function there will 
no longer be Jew or Gentile, reserved or open or other 
peculiarity of sacrament: in a sense every religion is 
sacramental, just as every act is sacramental which is 
done in a religious spirit. 

Nor must we forget that, as Dr. Eliot pointed out 
in his recent statement in these columns, there are a 
great many Christian leaders and bodies which do not 
approve of the “Jesus as God” formula which now sepa 
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rates Unitarians from the ecumenical union. Many of 
these are themselves within the sacred circle and would, 
when the occasion seemed ripe, work from within to 
modify the attitude of the orthodox Churches. Others 
are without: and their position will be an uncomfort- 
able and challenging phenomenon in the eyes of the, 
temporarily, satisfied member-bodies of the ecumenical 
circle. 

One of these bodies—as Dr. Dieffenbach ascer- 
tained and reported in The Boston Transcript for Satur- 
day, August 27—is the Czechoslovak Church, a body 
which has been represented at all the international con- 
ferences on faith, order, and unity, but which, accord- 
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ing to its Patriarch, the Rev. Dr. Prochazka, had 
hoped that ecumenicity could be achieved without a 
surrender of liberal principles to orthodoxy. That. 
Church alone represents the convictions of one million 
souls. Dr. Dieffenbach, ending his story of this body, 
says that the “avowed liberals” in religion throughout 
the world number in all twenty million souls. 

Perhaps it is the duty of sacramental Christians, 
as Dr. Cram suggests, to seek unity first among them- 
selves. And if that is so perhaps our first duty is to 
seek greater unity among ‘‘avowed liberals” in religion. 
And then, friendship at first and ever greater unity in 
action—in functional activity—between all of us. 


How to Build a Successful N Sth eas Church 
Carl Albert Seaward 


The author, who is minister-director of Christ Church and the Barnard Memorial School of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
has built up his own church by the recognition of a simple but necessary relationship: that between the church and 


its neighborhood, a relation in which the neighborhood must come first. 


Mr. Seaward during Churchmanship Week at Star Island. 


ROM the point of view of Protestantism, it is a 
pathetic picture to see our churches standing 
uncompleted, with basement rooms only at 

the level of the foundation. What do they signify? 
The people in these churches began to build and were 
not able to finish. Those charged with the responsi- 
bility of building towers or spires for these churches 
did not sit down long enough to count the cost and to 
determine the resources for finishing a mission once 
begun. The same accusation may be justly made of 
Protestant parishes where the outward church is com- 
plete with towers or spires. Many parishes which 
have their churches complete, architecturally, have 
people within them who began to build a Christian 
fellowship of service but who failed to finish the 
mission they set out to perform! 

In Protestantism today there are struggling 
churches which are not contributing much to the 
building of the lofty tower of Christianity. Our 
Protestant churches are not more than half trying— 
not more than half exerting their potential strength 
in numbers or service—not fully measuring the cost in 
dedication which is required to build the tower of 
Protestant Christianity. 

It is no easy task to keep a parish thriving. For 
the Protestant churches to prosper there must be a 
consecrated love for them and a willingness to serve 
them unselfishly and bountifully. Complaints are 
continually being heard of how difficult it is to make 
“‘a go of the church,’ and where these churches are 
struggling we hear all kinds of excuses offered for their 
failure to thrive. Excuses are: people are moving 
away, it is not an age of church-going, the neighbor- 
hood is changing and Catholics, Jews and foreigners 
are coming in. Of course, one must recognize the 
changes of the spirit and of practice in every age. 
Attractions do draw people away from church life. 
They always did in every age.. Well, if it is true, then 
thwart that spirit and practice by rebuilding local 
churches to draw careless Protestants back into the 
fold for Christian living! 

Appraisal of our Protestant churches ought to 


The article is summarized from an address by 


convince us of one thing—the need of rebuilding to 
meet contemporary needs in the neighborhood. Our 
churches are not even half awake as to what they 
ought to be doing to serve the neighborhoods in which 
they are located. Nonaffiliates in the neighborhood 
must be solicited and persuaded to come into the 
church’s programs. To satisfy such newcomers the 
church must be organized and rebuilt to fulfill their 
needs. 

The programs initiated by the denomination for 
strengthening Unitarian service are dependent on the 
reconstruction of most of the churches in the fellow- 
ship, particularly city churches in districts of rapidly 
changing populations. 

From my own experience in a city district of 
changing population, let me say at once that a church 
which does not adjust itself timely, with even radical 
changes in administration, organization, and programs, 
to meet contemporary life, might just as well fold up 
and sell its property. Shall we keep a sliding church 
for tradition’s sake, merely to ease along to please the 
pride and vanity of traditional families remaining who 
want to tickle their own egos even though the church 
is a mockery in the community? Oh, no, none of us 
covet that disgraceful place for our churches. We 
want to see our churches alive in worship and service, 
filling the requirements of the locations in which they 
are situated! 

Successful neighborhood churches are succeeding 
because they are organized in the true sense of the 
parish. The parish in the neighborhood church in- 
cludes not merely the Unitarians in the district but 
all families which may be induced, in one way or 
another, to renounce their indifference to religion and 
to tie up their leisure hours with the religious, social 
and educational programs which the neighborhood 
church provides for them. What if neighborhood 
families have been Baptists, Methodists, Swedish 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, or 
Roman Catholics? Who cares? Only the theological 
bluebloods! Certainly not those who believe i in Chris- 
tian democracy. 
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In this modern era the residents in thickly popu- 
lated tenement and apartment districts think much 
less of denominational heritage than they do of present 
values for present needs! You may say, “But they are 
not Unitarians or even liberals!’’ That is so, and I am 
glad of it, for there is timber and increment for con- 
version to Unitarianism. 

What, then, shall be required in building a 
neighborhood church? What is the nature of the 
program? What I say is not book knowledge but comes 
from my own experience and observation. I quote no 
other authority. 

At the outset let me say that no neighborhood 
church in a city district will ever be successful in meet- 
ing contemporary social, religious, and fellowship 
needs of apartment and tenement dwellers without 
the right type of minister. I mean the right type for 
that particular kind of district and church. The 
neighborhood church plan can never work without a 
live wire minister who has an even greater love for his 
fellowmen than for the books of his library. 

The minister of a neighborhood church must be a 
guiding factor in a week-day set-up in his church and 
school, giving hours of planning and supervision in 
programs of social education. In the neighborhood 
church the minister must initiate plans and programs 
for afternoon and evening meetings for children, young 
people and adults or else he will not have these people 
for worship on Sunday mornings! Really, a minister 
in the neighborhood church has no easy job with much 
free time. He alone in the parish has the time and 
probably the disposition to motivate neighborhood 
projects in the nature of clubs, classes, recreation and 
other activities. If the church fails to organize on a 
full-time basis of neighborhood service then the min- 
ister must be held responsible, along with the governing 
board of the parish, for failure to measure up to the 
needs of the contemporary life of the community. 

I have done considerable research in areas where 
social education is the foundation of the institutions 
which give it. Visits to Hull House, the Abraham 
Lincoln Center, and eight settlement houses in Boston 
have convinced me that our churches located in thickly 
populated areas are nearly fast asleep in so far as 
character building is concerned. I do not imply that 
we should convert our neighborhood churches into 
settlement houses. Not at all, for the church has much 
more potential strength in Christian character build- 
ing than even the settlement house because of its most 
positive religious affirmations. Religious education is 
uppermost in the church’s foundation. Yet, Sunday’s 
religious education is a most insufficient measure of the 
church’s potential strength to educate children, youth 
and adults. The neighborhood church takes the 
fundamental principle of social education for char- 
acter building of the settlement house and uses it in 
week-day programs of religious education! Of course, 
I use the expression “religious education” in its broad 
sense of Christian character building. 

. Of course, the success of the minister in a neighbor- 
hood church depends upon the readiness of the lay 
body to sanction and support the neighborhood plan 
of a church. Traditional values must not remain 
uppermost in their minds. Laymen must learn to 
appreciate the needs of the neighborhood and be ready 


to co-operate with the minister to make what may bea 
select church circle, of more or less like-minded Uni- 
tarians, become a truly democratic institution. 

In the neighborhood church, in addition to a wide- 
awake minister and laity, there must be a program of 
religious, social, and educational endeavor which will 
turn all eyes of the neighborhood toward it. When a 
church has advertised itself to the neighborhood 
through the word of mouth of strangers who have been 
impressed with the activities planned and the splendid 
fellowship in it, it follows that that church wins the 
added respect and support of two types of people: 
the unchurched, and the theologically dissatisfied 
among the orthodox Protestants. Such a result of 
intake of the neighborhood life is inevitable if the 
church offers an enticing program, an appreciative 
laity and a minister who has a passion to serve the 
common people in the parish area, serving in that 
spirit of Joseph Tuckerman and Charles Francis 
Barnard—lovers of humanity. 

Now, where do we start to do that enticing? In 
the church service? Probably no! Published sermon 
topics in newspapers or on bulletin boards are known to 
attract only a few devout souls who want a change of 
atmosphere in their worship from Sunday to Sunday. 
Who cares particularly about church tramps? If 
preachers, young men particularly, think they are to 
build up a following by their sermon preparation and 
delivery they are in line for a great disappointment. 
Let me remind them that we have “seasoned’”’ Uni- 
tarians in our pulpits who preach superb sermons in 
their traditional churches, but they have small con- 
gregations. 

Granted that these neighborhood people who are 
not strongly affiliated in any church cannot be per- 
suaded, in any great number, to enter the front door 
on Sunday morning, let us entice them to enter through 
the side and back doors, which are the doors of the 
parish hall. 

Well, to enter the parish hall means more the 
social emphasis than the religious—at the start. It is 
on this point that I am ready to argue vigorously, and 
on a basis of experience, with any religious devotee who 
objects to bolstering up the social phase of the church 
to bring people into the buildings. Their argument is 
that if they want to use the church buildings for enter- 
tainment and club activities let them come to church. 
I say, let them use the church buildings for entertain- 
ment and club activities and they will go to church! It 
is just a question of being charitable and using a little 
persuasion at opportune times. 

I repeat that it is not a wrong theory that invites 
them through the side and back doors of the parish 
hall. We will either take them through that way or 
these nonaffiliates in the neighborhood will go un- 
touched by the service of the church! Experience 
teaches that they gravitate most naturally toward 
the worship service, many of them becoming even 
more regular worshipers than some of our nonattending 
trustees and so-called “standbys.” 

Many of our churches can be converted—and 
must be—into neighborhood centers where an intimate 
social, educational, and religious service may be ren- 
dered to individuals one by one; where activities are 
organized to meet the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
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needs of individuals who need the power of the church 
to transform their lives into radiance and Christian 
living. I conceive it the duty of the church to do two 
things for neighborhood people: give them (1) ex- 
ceeding joy and (2) an intellectual and spiritual 
background. 

Those of us who are leaders in the church have a 
great responsibility today to keep our tradition pros- 
pering in the community. We are charged with the 
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huge task of adjusting our religious program to the life 
of rapidly changing neighborhoods. To meet this 
challenge, let us be alert, versatile and keen-minded. 
We must be prepared to make whatever adjustments 
are necessary in our program as an institution to 
meet the evolving crises which continually change with 
the transformation of the community and the con- 
stituency of the parish. The neighborhood church is 
decidedly successful. Look into it! 


Conservatives and Civil Liberties 
Edward W. Ohrenstein 


The author is minister of the Unitarian Church in Hinsdale, Illinois. 


HEN a local socialist or communist is jailed, 
trying to distribute pamphlets, or trying to 
make a speech, the only citizens who will cer- 

tainly come to his defense are his fellow radicals,—or 
some rash liberal! Rarely,—oh so rarely!—will a con- 
servative ever become indignant over this violation of 
Sacred American Principle. 
The active defense of civil liberty has been allowed 
to drift very largely into the hands of elements of “‘the 
Left,’ sometimes the extreme ‘“‘Left,’”’ and... in 
‘some quarters the unfortunate impression has been given 
that American conservatives are more interested in the 
preservation of vested property rights than in the great 
rights guaranteed by the First Amendment, including 
freedom of speech, of assembly, and of petition. 


These are the words of a prominent New York 
corporation lawyer, Mr. Grenville Clark, who, in a 
recent notable address before the Nassau County Bar 
Association, sternly rebuked his fellow conservatives 
for their class blindness. 

Mr. Clark frankly observed that there had been a 
tremendous wave of protest from leaders of conserva- 
tive opinion against the actions of the Senate Lobby 
Committee. But against the even more tyrannical 
tactics of Mayor Hague, the conservative protest has 
been noticeably meager. 

With these considerations in mind I wish to make 

the point that American conservatives cannot for a 

moment afford to discriminate in their defense of civil 

liberty. They cannot have it both ways. They cannot 
expect to have their own rights safeguarded in the future, 

when in particular communities, or in the country as a 

whole, they may conceivably be in an unpopular mi- 

nority themselves if, when they are in the ascendant, 

they show the slightest degree of intolerance or lack of 
zeal in the defense of minority groups. In the long run, 
there will be no such thing as freedom of speech and 
assembly for some elements preaching some doctrines, 

and restraint and repression for other groups preaching 

other doctrines. 

I wish every conservative would ponder carefully 
these words. They are from the pen of the same con- 
servative corporation lawyer. Yet to me, an avowed 
radical, they carry a message of hope far greater than 
would identical words uttered by a liberal or by a 
radical. For one great threat in America, today, is 
that we shall not have the fair weather in which we 
may work out our salvation peacefully. The storm of 
oppression may break before we have erected our new 
Shelter. In fascist Europe, liberal and radical thought 


has been ruthlessly suppressed by this tornado. If 
radical, liberal, and conservative, however, will stand 
by the ideal of a free market for thought, America may 
be able to do what Europe was not—to integrate what 
is best in both views, into a new progressive way of life. 
Herein lies our duty, it seems to me. Radicalism 
offers criticism of the old ways, new ideas, the vision 
of a better future. Conservatism is the check which 
will make sure that an innovation works. Conserva- 
tism can hammer visionary ideas into practical form by 
its tested wisdom. It can do this only if there is give 
and take between them. But, as Mr. Clark has pointed 
out, thus far the conservative side has been willing to 
permit suppression of radical thought, because it is the 
easiest way to win their point! This ‘easy’ method of 
establishing your dogma, by hiring someone with clubs 
to suppress the other side, is fascism. My greatest hope 
and concern for America is that we may avoid this 
method. But the conservatives have their part to 
play. I can see how this single part, the loyal defense 
of civil liberties by conservatives, may mean the dif- 
ference between. a free nation and a fascist nation. 


Who Will Accept this Challenge? 


Now our Unitarian family contains a great many 
conservatives. And it is to them in particular that I 
should like to make this practical suggestion—call it 
an appeal, if you wish. No group in this country, be it 
civil or religious, has as devoted a tradition of freedom 
of thought as we do. And that tradition belongs to us 
all, alike, economic conservative or radical. 

What could be more in keeping with our tradition 
than for all of our Unitarian conservatives to under- 
take the defense of civil liberties (especially the other 
fellow’s!) as a form of civic expression of loyalty to the 
Unitarian ideas?* 

To our Unitarian conservatives, I plead: 

As Mr. Clark has intimated, do not allow all the 
enthusiasm for the defense of civil rights to come from 
the radicals. 

Join the national American Civil Liberties Union, 
as a conservative! 

Join your local civil liberties committee, as a 
conservative! 


*Mr. Grenville Clark has undertaken to make ‘“‘Conserva- 
tism and Civil Liberty’ his special message, wherever he goes. 
I can think of nothing finer than a like resolution for every 
Unitarian conservative. 
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If you have no local civil liberties committee, 
begin one, as a conservative! 

If there is no public forum in your community, 
where even the most indigent citizens may meet to 
talk about their problems, open up a vacant lot, or 
get the park commission to set aside an area for un- 
limited orderly discussion. Undertake, yourself, per- 
sonal responsibility for freedom of speech, as a con- 
servative! 

One sight, in particular, warms my heart these 
days. It is that of a sincere conservative, willing to 
argue his own point of view unexcitedly, willing to let 
the other side have its day in court, confident that in 
the open market of ideas his own point of view will 
gain support by its intrinsic merit. Speaking as a 
radical, I say that in such men progress has true 
allies. The more of such men I see, the less I fear for 
the future of our country. 

A Unitarian conservative, it seems to me, must be 
an ardent defender of civil liberties, or he has missed 
entirely the message of our faith. 


* * 


Places Where . . . 


Abigail Fletcher Taylor 


LACES where Unitarians met for conferences and 
other activities as reported in The Christian 
Register of August 4-11 give at least one reader 

almost as great a thrill as the sayings and doings in 
those places. 

Even in Harold P. Marley’s stirring articles about 
Mexico and Democracy I hear the undertones and 
overtones that come from the circle of hills surrounding 
Mexico City, where dangers might lurk, as Mr. Marley 
expresses it, in their key position between fascism and 
democracy. Those encircling hills are not inanimate 
but friendly sharers in whatever makes for a strong 
government. They too will be animate in showing 
hospitality to the three international congresses to be 
held in Mexico City in September. 

I confess that Frederick May Eliot’s vivid and 
forceful considerations in regard to the basis of mem- 
bership in the World’s Council of Churches made me 
nearly lose track of the place where. The old Dutch 
city, Utrecht, where the basis of membership was 
adopted seemed suddenly to disappear in a background 
of interrogation points, while united liberalism, with 
Jesus for a leader, was absorbed in the glorious task of 
making the world of today fit for God’s Kingdom. 

When it came to Emerson and the place where— 
Harvard Divinity School, whose walls still ring with 
that provocative Divinity School Address of a century 
ago—the actual place became overshadowed by the 
young seer. Dr. Park in his Emerson memorial 
address at the Divinity School reaffirmed with his 
unique and unforgettable sincerity what John Haynes 
Holmes had said in his dynamic Ware lecture. 


The Parkian attributes made radiant the fact of — 


the reasons for Emerson’s deathless influence: his 
willingness to have faith, his terrible honesty, his com- 
plete self-consecration. Emerson’s mood of timeless- 
ness in writing—to continue Dr. Park’s arresting 
interpretation—is the secret of the up-to-date element 
and the foreverness of Emerson’s Harvard Divinity 
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School Address. Moreover, as Emerson typifies the 
greatness of Concord and as his address continues 
animating the Harvard Divinity School after a hundred 
years, so the places where his mind and heart and soul 
were active can never be invisibly or inaudibly re- 
mote. 

At Asilomar—“Refuge by the Sea’’—the place 
where the Institute of Religious Education met in 
California is so fascinatingly described by Horace 
Westwood that I came near being oblivious of what 
was going on there. At first I could only drink in the 
beauty of the dunes and of the Monterey pines. Once 
inside the conference ground, as I read, the candlelight 
service to the accompaniment of Pacific surf could not 
but remind me of a similar service at the Isles of 
Shoals where the Atlantic in moods varying from 
pianissimo to fortissimo plays her accompaniments to 
evening song and prayer. I found Senexet, too, at 
Asilomar, both places where one can find a retreat 
in an atmosphere of home, fellowship and spiritual 
uplift. 

It is not far from the Shoals or Senexet to Peters- 
ham where the two hundredth anniversary of the 
First Congregational Church, Unitarian, was held on 
June 10. The story of the history of this church is 
packed with interesting information. Dr. Griffin made 
it emphatic that without the history of things, the 
buildings, the ministers and things of the spirit, the 
church would be a relic of the past without meaning. 
Petersham with its celebration means to me first Rev. 
Robert Douthit, of whom both Dr. Eliot and Rev. Earl 
C. Davis spoke words of deep affection and appreciation. 
With my remembrance of Mr. Douthit, as a visitor in 
his church, are linked the beautiful woods of Petersham 
that he loved, the mountains overlooking spire and 
treetop and the man himself, loved by the whole com- 
munity to which he was an understanding and un- 
failing friend. 

Star Island, the place where the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute demonstrated Sunday School Class 
Work, and Appledore, the place where a little child 
found a rare seven pointed starfish and where another 
little child discovered a hitherto unknown sponge, are 
places more than worthwhile if in searching and finding 
and experimenting children and grownups gain mental 
and spiritual balance which, as Rev. Payson Muller 
tells us, bring inner and outer order to pass. 

Pine Lake, Iowa, with its interesting conference, 
and Camp Fitch, the Lake Erie conference, with candle- 
light service on a grassy plot under the stars, and at 
both conferences men whom we know and revere gave 
inspiring and stimulating talks for discussion. 

Always the places where—from Monterey to 
Camp O-At-Ka, Sebago Lake, Maine, and from 
Southern California where its first institute was held 
at Los Angeles by the united endeavor of the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches. Their plan for a beautiful 
hillside assembly site will doubtless soon be realized 
by the enthusiastic members. 

And now there comes a final thrill from the news 
that the little town of Rowe with its huge bowl of 
morning mist has had its first successful Institute of 
Religious Education at the Rowe Camp. 

How many and how wonderful are the places 
where Unitarianism has taken root! 
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Desperate Ecclesiasticism! 
The Oxford Conference Volumes in Retrospect 


Harvey Swanson 


II. 


The Helplessness and Hopelessness of 
Man—The Answer to Secularistic 
Humanism! 


There is no doubt that the particular 
devil of the Oxford Conferees is “‘secular- 
ization.”” They bewail the loss of a tran- 
scendent God in favor of a this-worldly 
power, or a spirit of the universe; they do 
not like it that modern thought unites 
God and man without needing the formula 
of ‘‘the person of Jesus Christ’; and they 
are scandalized by the effrontery of a 
liberalism that dares to hope for the real- 
ization of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
(12) All this is part of the ‘‘process of 
secularization” which they think is the root 
of our troubles. 

Therefore, in answer, the authors of 
these volumes propose to restore the com- 
pletely transcendent God, and reassert the 
utter worthlessness of man apart from 
God. One author goes so far as to say: 
“They (mankind) must learn that God 
stands in another category than all the 
values of this world ... ”’ (18) 

This would, of course, destroy all phi- 
losophy of religion, and restore theology to 
the queenship of knowledge. As for man, 
—poor, feeble man is divested of the last 
remnant of respectability or independence. 
Even our American professor, Robert L. 
Calhoun, denies man any power of co- 
operation with God, and asserts that God 
does it all! “Cultures grow and decline 
not mainly because of what men do, but 
mainly because of what God does, around 
men and within them.” (14) 

This, it seems to me, would be a horrible 
indictment of God, if true! And they seem 
to think it true. Even salvation, for all of 
its desirability and importance, is purely a 
gift of God, not at all attainable by any- 
thing that man does. Salvation by char- 
acter, of course, is ridiculous! Emil 
Brunner long ago abolished that offensive 
liberal idea; and his theology finds warm 
endorsement here: 


“The divine purpose is directed toward 
the saving of a human person into its 
highest life simply because he is ‘there’ 
and not because he is ‘so-and-so’—to use 
Brunner’s phraseology.’ (15) 

“Every single human being is absolutely 
dependent upon the grace of God; no one 
to whom it is offered ever deserves it in 
the least; it is entirely unmerited.’’ (16) 


What is man, therefore, that God should be 
mindful of him? Nothing at all! An 
utterly hopeless and helpless creature! 


Ethical Implications 


The logic of this new orthodoxy pushes 
on to some disturbing conclusions. If 
man is worthless, then, of course, every- 
thing in him is bad, including what man 
himself calls good! Nothing at all in man 
can be trusted, not even his highest ideals 
of good. Indeed, when man gives himself 
unselfishly and heroically to the good, he is 
only intensifying the essential evil of his 
own nature. 


‘*Man is a problem to himself not chiefly 
because of his more obvious vices, but 
because the very strength in him, the 
better part of his effort and aspiration, 
so continually goes wrong .. . 

“That truth-seeking and _ generosity 
should betray him is a cruel puzzle.”’ (17) 


Indeed it is a cruel puzzle! What does it 
mean? Does it mean that God is an 
immoral God, or at least an a-moral God, 
totally above all our moral distinctions? 
Apparently so. Thus the new orthodoxy 
begins to look more and more like the old 
orthodoxy, against which Unitarianism had 
to take its stand a hundred years ago. 

As has often been pointed out (even by 
your humble reviewer), the ethical implica- 
tion of such a theology is the sanctification 
of the status quo. The Archbishop of York 
says as much: : 


“The world is of God’s creation . 
Whatever seems to be an essential part 
of the principle of its history must be 
ascribed to the divine will . . . Na- 
tional loyalty is, therefore, in its own 
degree, obedience to God.”’ (18) 


How perfectly convenient for the cause of 

national loyalty!—particularly in these 

times when war is threatening! But, of 

course, war itself is also part of God’s will: 
“Sinée war is inevitable in political life 
in an evil world, its existence must be 
accepted as one of the conditions under 
which God wants us to live on this earth.” 
“War reminds us that we are sinners, 
that as a result of our sin we are fettered 
by the necessities of life and that, there- 
fore, perfect happiness is denied to us in 
this world.” (19) 


The net result of all this theologizing is 
that religion is blunted of any ethical edge, 
and becomes a pious veneer for what is. 
One is not surprised to find the Archbishop 
of York piously hoping that Christians in 
business will not fall below the standards 
of non-Christian business men. (20) But 
one is at a loss to know why they should 
not. They have good theological justifica- 
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tion for doing so. The Archbishop himself 
says that to compromise with our ideals of 
right and truth is the command of God!— 


“It is often spoken of as a compromise 
between the claims of God and those of 
the world. But our whole contention is 
that in relation to the circumstances God 
wills the compromise, and that to refuse 
it is to fail his cause.’’ (20) (Italics mine.) 


This is theological nonsense, if anything is! 
And it rightly deserves the gentle scorn of 
Winfred Garrison, who dismisses it with 
the penetrating observation: “The apology 
for doing unchristian things for the defense 
of Christian principles in a sinful world is 
called being ‘realistic.’’’ (21) 


The Pre-Evolutionary Viewpoint of 
the Conference 
The final report of the Conference gives 


‘official blessing to the Continental con- 


ception of “‘orders.” These “‘orders,” of 
family, community, people, nation, etc., 
are described as being both of God and yet 
also of human sin. (22) It is here, in these 
“orders,” that the philosophy of com- 
promise finds its most fertile feeding 
ground. The facts of conflict between 
good and evil, and the necessities of com- 
promise, are undoubtedly present in life. 
But this theological viewpoint sets up two 
absolutes, sin on one hand, and God on the 
other, and then works out a static harmony. 
That is the trouble with it, briefly. It is 
pre-evolutionary. It is statie in outlook. 
It does not see all problems.of good and 
evil in the larger framework of a dynamic 
world. Of course, theology is by nature 
static. That is its distinction from the 
philosophy of religion. And perhaps that 
is why so many of us prefer the philosophy 
of religion as an approach to these prob- 
lems. 


The Suppressed Minority of Liberals 


But let no one think that these criticisms 
which we have been making against the 
Oxford Volumes are purely a Unitarian 
point of view. Even within the volumes 
themselves there are voices raised in de- 
fense of a more liberal interpretation of 
religion. Austin Farrer has but little 
sympathy with the dialectical theology, for 
he holds that “the Christian doctrine of the 
good for man is no more than a pure and 
stabilized form of the human conscience 
about it.’’ (23) Herbert Farmer wavers in 
his theological position, but feels compelled 
to voice his “feeling that much current 
teaching about demonic forces and the 
depravity of human nature is without any 
satisfactory basis, and is in great danger of 
becoming a mythology.”’ (24) John Dulles, 
in the volume on world peace, provides a 
healthy antidote by his faith that some- 
thing can be done, in spite of the fact that 
we live in a “sinful” world. And H. Paul 
Douglass (our own good counselor who 
helped with the Appraisal Commission) 
takes issue with the whole theory that the 
church is somehow a unique institution. 
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He takes the dynamic, evolutionary view- 
point, insisting that the church is a reflec- 
tion of communities and nation, and ‘a 
force in the world in competition with that 
of other organized associations, including 
the state.” (25) He points out, quite 
rationally, that there is no inherent reason 
why the state cannot be the vehicle of man’s 
idealistic effort as well as the church. With 
the balance of the essays almost fanatical 
in their denunciation of the state, it is well 
to have Dr. Douglass’ calm comment: 


“Hence, it is open, as never before, for 
good and loyal men to question whether 
the state is less omnipotent and effective 
—or indeed less sincere—than is the 
church at the same or similar tasks.” 
“Tt remains thus a possible dream of 
wise and holy men that most of the 
idealistic effort of society shall be done 
under forms of state action. In this 
dream the churches are united, along 
with other voluntary associations, to 
play a mere ancillary part.” (26) 


This is the truly “‘realistic’’ point of view, 
one which sees the church as a means rather 
than an end; and we can only be sorry that 
it is so much in the minority in these 
volumes. 

Canon Raven redeems the volume on 
world peace by his clear and sane advocacy 
of pacifism as the only acceptable way of 
Christ. He combines with that an excel- 
lent rejection of the dominant theological 
note of the Conference, the tendency 
towards crude supernaturalism which, he 
says: “has led some theologians to exag- 
gerate the transcendental and _ other- 
worldly aspect of Christ’s teaching and to 
denounce the faith that God’s will can be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven—indeed 
to condemn the effort to secure peace and 
social righteousness as mere humanism. 
. .. (27) And his summary of the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ teaching reads like a Uni- 
tarian statement: “‘Love, the love of God 
and the love of neighbor, is the end to be 
attained ... The means of attainment 
must be consistent with that end... 
God cannot deny himself.’’ (28) 
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NEW ENGLAND ALCHEMY 


The Bright North, by Abbie Huston 
Evans. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Abbie Huston Evans, whose first volume, 
“Outcrop,” gave her an enviable place 
among contemporary poets, was born in 
New Hampshire, and while she has been 
about everywhere else since then, New 
England is her chief poetic source. 

And what a rich vineyard it is! It 
would be interesting to speculate whether 
New England has been fortunate in its 
poets or whether it breeds the poets in the 
first place: certainly its rockbound stern- 
ness, the front that nature here erects 
against the overexuberant, on the one 
hand, and its rich but clean, clear-cut 
beauty, on the other hand, do give the 
foundations on which poetry is built: the 
discipline of form and the intoxication of 
color and image. 

So, if a line in phrasing, in idiosyncrasy 
of rhythm, in its sharp rustic wisdom, 
remind the reader of Robert Frost, let him 
note too that certain other lines, especially 
those describing, say, the tumbled over 
richness of patches of huckleberry crimson 
beside water which: 


“At the point’s foot might be from an 
indigo-pot,”’ 


—let him note that certain lines will remind 
him of one or two poems which Elinor 
Wylie wrote in the face of these landscapes. 
It is not a question of Miss Evans being 
influenced now by Frost and now by 
Elinor Wylie: it is just New England’s 
strong yet exuberant character playing 
upon all three of them. 

The human instrument upon which New 
England now plays is not only a highly 
strung instrument but one with an ex- 
tended keyboard. Miss Evans is no mere 
imagist, no carver of cherry stones. She 
distills wisdom from her visions: 


“Tf I could live year-round upon this hill 
I should be wiser, but I could not prove 
Even then some things I know.—Say 
what you will, 
The sweet-fern leans against the log for 
love. 


“Beyond the reach of argument with me 
Is the purple on the shingles on the shed 
That kindles as the sun sinks. When I see 
Mist fill the lowlands as I go to bed, 


I know I am through with cleverness, I 
know 

The earth’s great pulse ignores it; though 
it run, 

It cannot overtake that logic slow, 

Uncontroverted, making nine fields one.” 


The outer scene, indeed, usually carries 
Miss Evans beyond its own seeming to 
“that logic slow” which leads her into that 
identification with natural process which 
we somewhat pretentiously perhaps call 
cosmic consciousness. In ‘The Cut-Over 
Field,” for instance, she is caught up and: 


“Now I am it, and it is I, speculation 
withers. 
I hide in pure transparency, like water in 
a glass. 
Perceived all ways, known through and 
through, by heart and brain together, 
The field goes with me the whole way on 
an inleading road.” 


And it is characteristic of Miss Evans 
that, unlike a sentimentalist who would 
“go on from there,’ or attempt to, she 
comes back, as it were, on a note that is 
apparently but not really an anticlimax. 
For on returning from her field: 


“When I came home, you met me in the 

darkened door-yard 

With what but a gentian in your hand, 
furled, the last of the fall: 

You gave me that proved-secret thing, 
not knowing I had this other; 

I took it into the house with me; and so 
I had two.” 


The ‘‘plainness”’ of that last line and the 
metrical disposition of the last four syl- 
lables so as to slow their pace is a fine 
example of the use of technique in the 
service of exact expression. 

Miss Evans’ expression is not only exact 
but it is of honest feelings and thought that 
is subtle but never merely fanciful, always 
free from the pathetic fallacy. Walking: 

“Full in the late beam pouring through 
the cloud-slit,’”’ 

Through pine, hemlock, birch, choke- 
cherry by the road. 


Dipping and climbing, stand on hills, in 
hollows, 

Singly, in crowds; indifferent to me, 

Self-sunk, deep-living, charged; aloof, not 
hostile; 

If I can come through to them, well and 
good,— 

The wall between us is worn thin as paper 

(Though tough as horn for all its show of 
thinness). 


I am astonished at the tumult in me. 

On this strange road I for the first time 
travel, 

It is as though I came on reminiscence 

Not easy to unravel; ... 


And this reminiscence is no mere senti- 
mental thing, but is organic. In another 
lyric the poet gives what we might call a 
secular version of the organic side of that 
union between individual and background, 
a lyric at once entirely lyrical and entirely 
unsentimental and factual: 


Out of the Wave 


“Under the wave the minnow 
Oars unwinking past; 
I am a menace to him 
That darkens over water. 
Let me but lift a finger, 
He flees: a gull, a man, 
Is shadow with a shape; 
One swift, one slow; to be feared. 
(Continued on page 514) 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


The Family Circle 


UNITARIANISM AND CHURCH 
UNITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am very glad that the necessary con- 
ditions have arisen to make us face 
squarely and with determination the prob- 
lem of a truly inclusive basis for co- 
operation between the Christian—and 
other—Churches. 

The pronouncement of the World 
Council of Churches concerning its pass- 
word for membership, ‘“‘the fellowship of 
Churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior,’ has brought the 
response I hoped it would. How the hearts 
of all liberal Christians must have sunk 
when that statement came from a great 
Church assembly, supposedly called to find 
a truly ecumenical basis for Christian 
Church union! I could hardly believe that 
they would impose this orthodox dogma 
as the condition of membership. 

Dr. Reccord’s protest—and the smug 
reply that “Christians’’ demand this 
formula—Edward Ohrenstein’s challenge 
to our integrity, and Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
forthright “Unitarians would like to join 
the World Council of Churches” but ‘‘they 
are not right theologically’”—these have 
stirred us with “righteous indignation.” 

Dr. Eliot’s fine statement in the August 
4-11 Register was a wise and generous one, 
reminding us of our liberal virtues and 
responsibilities. It has served to keep some 
of us from objecting too strenuously to the 
reactionary and exclusive attitude of the 
World Council—and some of our sup- 
posedly liberal leaders. Dr. Eliot is right 
in saying that only more strife is caused 
by quibbling; that our task is to broaden 
the thinking of some of our more conserva- 
tive Church brethren by the example of our 
generosity and understanding, and by the 
truly ecumenical breadth of our vision. 

I have been interested and surprised, 
however, by Dr. Eliot’s saying that this 
more inclusive ideal of church unity and 
co-operation must be placed on a non- 
theological basis. He evidently despairs 
of our ever finding a common understand- 
ing concerning the greatest and most 
unifying reality in life and the universe! 

I believe that if we hope to find a com- 
mon ground with our sister Churches, we 
shall be obliged to emphasize both God and 
Jesus in our suggested basis of union. 
This is quite theological, but I believe it 
marks our distinction from the purely 
secular agencies for social improvement, 
and is in line with the main stream of our 
Christian tradition. 

Jesus and God are the two great foun- 
tainheads of our Christian faith and cultus; 
they are the sources of its power and 
appeal; they are inseparable, even identical, 
for most who call themselves Christians, 
as the World Council pronouncement 
clearly shows. Loyalty to Jesus and to 


God has been the common treasure by 
which we have been united—even in con- 
flict—through the ages. Shall we make 
the best of these great unifying values, or 
neglect one of them? 

Obviously the wise thing for us (of all 
the Christian Churches) to do is to in- 
terpret God and Jesus in such a way that 
we can all feel essentially united within 
these two great realities, rather than being 
divided by our too particular interpreta- 
tions of them. We liberals may have to do 
a good deal of accommodating, of generous 
tolerance and understanding, but so will 
our more conservative brethren, and would 
not the result of a real unity of spirit and 
purpose be worth it? 

Let’s see if we can suggest some general 
statement, embodying the traditional 
values and yet enlarging upon them, which 
might bring the followers of Jesus closer 
together. It’s possible, if we are more 
anxious to unite in the generous, under- 
standing spirit of Jesus than we are to 
hold to the creeds with which we have 
obscured him. 

I’m going to have the temerity to suggest 
this as a more inclusive basis of fellowship 
between our Christian Churches, and our 
Jewish Churches, and all other Churches 
who will: 


“As children of one eternal, universal 
God, as followers of Jesus and all the 
true saints of our human family, we 
unite, in mutual respect.and good will, 
to make forever better the life we share, 
in loyalty to the laws and ideals which 
we severally feel are necessary to our 
building the Kingdom of God together.” 


This is not sufficiently well phrased, but 
does it not include the great unifying ideas 
and purposes we need? Let us see: 

“As children of one eternal, universal 
God”... This I think is the most im- 
portant and unifying idea we can have. 
Is it not true that every one of us, the 
world over and throughout all time, is a 
child of one God, for we all were created by 
one divine spirit of life and growth and 
goodness—which is God? It can be the 
greatest blessing of our personal lives to 
know ourselves to be children of God, for 
therein (I think) lies our greatest strength 
and peace and joy. Knowing ourselves, 
all of us, to be the children of God can 
also be the greatest blessing of our social 
life, the life of all humanity. Why? 
Because it provides us with a truly sacred 
and transcendent basis for our ideal of 
world brotherhood! 

The ideal of world brotherhood, of the 
commonwealth of man, is a great one; but 
somehow it can’t really mean much to me 
personally when I place it on a purely 
human basis, and think of all the various 
races and colors and radically differing 
types of culture. But when one thinks of 
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us all as children of one great God of 
growth and goodness, then all differences 
are forgotten, and there is an immediate 
acceptance of each and all as brothers and 
sisters in the universal, immortal family 
of God. 

Could not this divine realization gradu- 
ally spread among all humanity, and over- 
come our tensions and divisiveness with 
mutual respect and good will, if we all 
should try to be generous, and inclusive, 
and big in our ideas of God? 

If some among us wish to conceive of 
God as a personal, superhuman father, that 
is their privilege. If others of us think it is 
more true to think of God as the great 
“power making for righteousness’ every- 
where, that is their privilege. God is cer- 
tainly big enough to include them all. 


- But for us the important thing is to have 
‘one God and know ourselves to be children 


of that one God! We share the wonderful 
unifying and uplifting power of God when 
we can say, ““We may not agree in our ideas 
of God, but we know that we’re all children 
of God.” 

This, I think, is the main reason why 
God must be the real basis of our ideal of 
world religious unity. It puts our founda- 
tions for that ideal in the universe and life 
itself. 


In our statement of that ecumenical 
ideal we said next, ‘‘as followers of Jesus 
and all the true saints of our human 
family.’’ Surely all who call themselves 
Christians, whether they be Protestant or 
Catholic, and why not the Jewish people 
also?—can find a great common bond of 
fellowship and co-operation in the effort 
to follow the example and teachings of 
Jesus—if we are likewise broad and gen- 
erous in our ideas concerning Jesus. 

Tf some of us wish to think of Jesus as the 
Christ, as Lord, God, and supernatural 
Savior, that is their business. If others of 
us feel that it is more true to think of Jesus 
as probably the greatest human being who 
ever lived, who has shown us best how to 
live as children of God, that is also fair 
enough. 

But here again, the important thing is 
the common acceptance of Jesus as the 
other great spiritual reality we may share, 
and be unified and uplifted by. 

Must it not be apparent to our orthodox 
friends that the great unifying powers in 
Jesus and God, which we all might share, 
are lost, even frustrated for many of us, 
when some of us insist that we “‘accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior,” 
and God ‘as an all-too-human father? 

We all can be united and saved by the 
realities of God and Jesus, if we are big 
enough! 


And must we not be open to the example 
and the wisdom of all the true saints of our 
human family, whatever their race or 
culture, in order to share in their inspiration 
and win the respect of their followers? So 
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it is that Confucius, and Gautama Buddha, 
and Isaiah, and Socrates, and St. Francis, 
and Luther, and Wesley, and Shakespeare 
and Lincoln, to name a few who have 
shown us the Higher Way, may also unite 
and uplift us.» 

Not only ‘“‘Christians,’’ but also those of 
the Jewish—and Mohammedan—and Con- 
fucian—and Buddhistic faiths must be in- 
cluded in our dream of the union of the 
world’s religious forces. 

We want them all to be willing to say, 
with us, “We unite, in mutual respect and 
good will, to make forever better the life 
we share, in loyalty to the laws and ideals 
which we severally feel are necessary to our 
building the Kingdom of God together.”’ 

This, to my mind, is the social statement 
of true religion, uniting us all in the im- 
provement of our common human life— 
which is the building of the Kingdom of 
God—and allowing each person or group 
to be loyal to the principles and methods 
they sincerely believe will contribute 
toward the Kingdom of God. 

Surely, in our infinitely complex and 
varied life, there is a place for all the ideas 
and efforts to improve our human life 
which now are causing so much conflict. 
They would all work if the vision of the 
world-wide Kingdom of God—or Common- 
wealth of man—were earnestly held to, 
instead of national aggrandizement. 

Am I naive, to think that a truly ecu- 
menical functional union of all religious 
forces—organized and otherwise—is pos- 
sible? If I am, I intend to stay so! We 
must keep faith that something approach- 
ing this ideal is possible, and I think that 
it will be approached, through the years, 
by the growing number of generous-minded 
children of God who make the fact of our 
common divine heritage the basis of genu- 
ine good will and co-operation. What a 
glorious mission is ours, to lead the way! 


Donald C. McMillan. 
Barnstable, Mass. 


(The above letter is based on a sermon 
preached by its writer, Sunday, August 
21.—£Ed.) 


* * 


A WORD FROM BANGOR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When I go to the rocks to commune 
with God and nature I always take my 
Register that gives me the intellectual 
spirituality that makes a perfect symphony. 

Always has The Register been in our 
family, so when there is any danger of its 
being given up I shake in my shoes for, 
being deaf, it is my only source of informa- 
tion as to what is going on in our denomina- 
tion. I was so interested in “The Sun Still 
Shines in California.” 

Our parish in Bangor is mourning be- 
cause our beloved Mr. Fritchman has 
resigned. He has done in the few years he 
has been with us a colossal amount of good 
and blazed a path so straight that his suc- 
cessor should find no difficulty in following 
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it. We have a beautiful old church full of 
traditions, but in this age we need some- 
thing even stronger than tradition. So 
many families have died that our congrega- 
tion is very small compared with Mr. 
Hedge’s and even Mr. Beach’s ministry. 
Mr. Fritchman has contended with every 
difficulty to be met and is a very remark- 
able man. Would there were more like 
him. He is too biga man forus. His forte 
is in the field he has now chosen. 
Charlotie Roberts. 
Monhegan Island, Maine. 
* * 
NO LIVING ISSUE IS ALIEN 
LIBERAL RELIGION 


The Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian), Eugene, Ore., has just concluded a 
successful series of Sunday evening forums, 
held throughout the summer under the 
general theme, “‘Living Issues of Democ- 
racy.’ The purpose of the series was to 
make a constructive contribution to the 
community’s thinking along the lines of 
determining what are the elements and 
characteristics of democracy, and how 
these may be exemplified in various aspects 
of community life. Most of the speakers 
were drawn from the University of Oregon 
faculty, including visiting lecturers who 
were in Eugene for the university summer 
session. 

The comprehensiveness of the series may 
be judged from the following list of speakers 
and their subjects: 

Professor S. Stephenson Smith, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, ‘Politics in a Democracy’’; Wayne 
Woodmansee, Oregon Bureau of Municipal 
Research, “Problems of Freedom and 
Order’; Joseph Holaday, instructor in 
social ethics, University High School, 
Eugene, ‘‘Youth in a Democracy’’; Charles 
M. Hulten, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, ‘“‘Newspapers in a Democ- 
racy’; Dr. Louis R. Burnett, director of 
health and physical education, Baltimore, 
“Health in a Democracy”; Dr. James K. 
Hall, professor of public utilities and 
finance, University of Washington, and 
president of the Pacific Coast Economic 
Society, ‘‘Effective Functioning of Taxa- 
tion in a Democracy’; Rev. Herbert 
Higginbotham, minister of the Community 
Liberal Church, Eugene, “The Role of 
Religion in a Democracy’’; Oliver J. Todd, 
consulting engineer, nineteen years with 
the International Relief Commission and 
the Chinese Government, working on flood 
control in China, “China’s Fate and 
America’s Future’; Dr. Edward M. Hulme, 
professor of history, Stanford University, 
“The Four-fold Task of Democracy” 
(defined as the abolition of ignorance, war, 
poverty and disease); Dr. John Paul 
Williams, Massachusetts State College, 
“American Democracy in Crisis.’”’ Dr. 
Hans von Hentig, formerly dean of the 
Law School, University of Kiel, Germany, 
spoke over the radio on “Should America 
Join with Other Nations to Stop War?” 


TO 
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{ 
in a series of radio addresses arranged by 
the Eugene minister in connection with the 
series. 
* * 
THE LEFT COLUMN 
(Continued from page 502) 

desired. Immediately there was one of the 
liveliest controversies of the conference, in 
which some telling comments were made 
by Rev. Angus Cameron of Dunkirk, 
N.Y. It was agreed that, in the words of 
the editor of the Inquirer, ‘‘to separate the 
church from the world is to open the way to 
clericalism and to limit the revelation of 
God.” Perhaps it was because of this 
discussion that my paper, based on the 
assumption that any such separation is un- 
real and impossible, was, despite its frank 
criticism of much of our theological educa- 
tion, generously accepted by the theolo- 
gians there present. The only questions 
raised were those of practical procedure. 
The findings of the Conference adopted at 
the last meeting embodied the following 
fine sentence in this regard: ‘Churches 
which would bear witness must first under- 
stand the world in which their witness is 
to be borne, and it is not enough to under- 
stand the world of the past if our witness 
is to be made more effective in the present.’” 

The concluding papers were of a high 
order; especially valuable were the con- 
tributions of Principal McLachan on 
what the Bible means to Liberals, and Dr. 
Bleeker’s analysis of the theological posi- 
tion of our various groups. Dr. Van Holk, 
who presided in Dr. Cornish’s absence, 
summed up the conference in an able clos- 
ing address. He reminded us that we were 
living in an atmosphere of strife and that 
the future was dark indeed; that possibly 
before we met again the world might be 
plunged in war. We might find ourselves 
on opposite sides in that war; but we should 
never forget that our unity was greater 
than our diversity. Whatever our govern- 
ments might call on us to do should there- 
fore be done without hatred or bitterness 
in our hearts. On that note of sadness and 
yet of fundamental unity we bade farewell 
to one another. 

Dexter. 
* * 


A CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry and the Pacific Coast Conference- 
Free Church Fellowship, Unitarian Head- 
quarters for the Pacific Coast, have moved 
their offices from 2400 Allston Way to 1628 
Spruce Street, in Berkeley, Calif. The 
building on Allston Way which has housed 
the school for the past seventeen years, and 
more recently has also served as Unitarian 
Headquarters, has been sold to the Uni- 
versity of California. The house on Spruce 
Street will serve as temporary offices for 
both organizations pending permanent 
plans. A joint committee from the Ameri- 
can. Unitarian Association and the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry is work- 
ing on the future development of the school. 
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Mexico and Christianity 
Harold P. Marley 


The Christian religion in Mexico has 
received a severe pruning. Dense with 
tropical foliage, for years it had borne 
little fruit. The great age of the Church, 
its towering edifices laden with works of 
art and producing such flaming patriots as 
Hidalgo and Morelos, was over. The 
Constitution of 1917 merely legalized 
what was already a point of fact—the 
Church’s sacrifice of its right to leadership 
in Mexican life. It had not only failed to 
keep up, unless a neon-lighted shrine in 
Guadalupe is a sign of progress, but was 
morally responsible for much of the stagna- 
tion. 

Today, there is the question as to 
whether the pruning operation will make 
the Church yield fruit, or whether it will 
once and for all become a museum piece— 
to inspect through a glass case. A land 
which was most hospitable to the Christian 
religion has now, Officially, in murals and 
in conduct, turned against it. Yet, it is 
far from dead. The Catholic churches are 
filled on Sundays and patronized during 
the week by loyal Indians as well as 
tourists. There is an indigenous Mexican 
Catholic Church, independent of the Pope, 
whose clergy are allowed to marry. Also, 
there is a virile Protestant Church in the 
cities, which carries on social service 
programs, thus engaging the favor of Presi- 
dent Cardenas. 

Aside from the institutional life of 
religion, it seems to reside deep down in 
many a Mexican heart. 

On the other hand, those close to the 
educational and cultural upswing today, 
say that their religion is summed up in 
their desire to see the Mexican people rise 
and come into their rightful inheritance in 
this era of science and learning. Labor 
leaders and educators, although baptized 
in the faith, haven’t been to church for 
years, and are quick to point out the many 
intrigues and defalcations of the religion 
of their fathers. They are willing to 
tolerate the nationalized Church under its 
present restrictions, but are insistent that 
it be restrained from its medieval in- 
fluences. The law permits but one priest 
for every ten thousand in the population, 
and he must be a Mexican citizen. This 
means that scores of Italian and Spanish 
ecclesiastic dignitaries had to leave. 

Religion, always a part of the culture of 
any people, was no exception in Mexico. 
The agrarian symbolism and outdoor 
character of Christianity fitted exactly 
into the pattern of Indian life. Standing 
on a porch of a famous Jesuit monastery, 
now deserted, one can see threshing in 
progress, primitive style—burros tramping 
out the grain and men winnowing away 
the straw. Ina nearby marketplace hang 
new skins in which the famous pulque will 
ferment. Even the crucifix (usually blood- 
stained) fitted into the Aztec practice of 


human sacrifice—the giving of one’s life 
for the good of the many. 

If Mexico was hospitable to the Church, 
it is also true that Christianity has done 
something for Mexico. It has been pointed 
out that seventy percent of the leaders of 
the revolutionary movement for independ- 
ence were priests of the lower order—the 
only ones educated sufficiently to provide 
intelligent leadership, yet lacking in a 
program for a new order when once inde- 
pendence was secured. Closer to the 
Indians than those who exploited them, 
Friar Bartholome de las Casas said ‘‘unless 
the natives are given their fields, they can- 
not be saved.’ Although ecclesiastic art 
teems with biblical subjects, secular art 
has taken into consideration many of the 
Mexican religious leaders. Noteworthy is 
a painting of Hidalgo in the National 
Palace, the George Washington of Mexico, 
who bears a‘oft in his hand the emblem of 
Guadalupe. Like Joan of Arc, he was later 
executed for his patriotic fervor, but he 
would not have behaved as he did had he 
not heard, as did she, the voice within. 

Just now, under the stress of economic 
reform and communist activity, it is dif- 
ficult for Mexico to be objective on the 
subject of religion. The murals which deck 
every public building are brutal in their 
frankness. Even the presence of the 
Gaudalupe virgin in a Rivera mural caused 
some fanatic to throw acid upon it, and one 
of the prize possessions of the church of 
this virgin is a huge metal cross, badly 
bent, which absorbed the shock of a bomb 
and saved the famous altar piece. The 
government is spending considerable en- 
ergy to keep the churches in repair, al- 
though some of the pilfering of the days in 
1914, when some were used for barracks, 
cannot be replaced. Being national 
property, there was no feeling of incon- 
sistency when, on the memorable day in 
March upon the occasion of nationalization 
of the oil wells, the bells of the famous 
Cathedral on the Zocalo pealed out their 
approval. 

One can only say that if there is a future 
for religion, if it can make a contribution 
to modern life, it will survive in Mexico. 
For in this land, there is a rich heritage 
along with the barren, and there is a warm 
and friendly soil of human understanding 
which can give birth to something fine and 
noble. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 511) 
“Yet out of the wave came we, 
Out of the quiet place 
Where the minnows tunnel still 
In a world all water. 
Through that glass door stepped I. 
It latched; but for a sign 
I in this body carry 
The rhythm of the moon.” 
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In “The Mineral Collection”’—a poem 
which after magazine publication was in- 
cluded in Harriet Monroe and Alice 
Henderson’s “The New Poetry’’—Miss 
Evans does take the step beyond our 
earth’s organic nature, and after catalogu- 
ing—very decoratively—the minerals of 
the earth, she exclaims: 


“T tingle: great is life retired in stone; 
Great is the obstinate impulsion launched 
Against the opposition of the dust, 
—Whereof are we; we, and the red-cup 

moss, ' 
The blowing tree, the boulder, and the fly 
In amber under water; quick and slow 
Braided in one; one indeterminate life 
Riddling the dust. Show me one mote 
inert.”’ 


There are other notes in this collection 
than those inspired by the communion of 
the poet and her New England landscape. 
But they are all akin in being the expres- 
sions of a lyrist who has also a critical and 
what one might call a “curious” mind: a 
mind that delights in strange juxtapositions 
and unexpected marriages between natural 
symbol and the poet’s response—marriages, 
however, that are always fruitful. As an 
example, the reader who picks up the book 
may turn to “Bright Traverse’ and read 
what happens when Miss Evans finds an 
ant running down a page of John Keats 
which lies open in the sun. 

Llewellyn Jones. 
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UNITARIAN BOOTH AT THE 
SPRINGFIELD FAIR 


Unitarians who are in Central Massa- 
chusetts during the third week of Septem- 
ber, the 17th to the 24th, should visit the 
Unitarian Booth at the Eastern States 
Exposition in the Industrial Arts Building. 
This booth is organized each year in the 
name of the General Alliance by its Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee. 

Free literature, supplied by the various 
departments of the American Unitarian 
Association and the General Alliance, is 
given out to all who request it. The 
supervision of the booth is under Miss 
Harriet R. Pease of the Springfield church, 
who enlists several helpers each day from 
the Connecticut Valley Conference of 
Churches. 

On Monday, children’s day, schools of 
Springfield are closed. Then, all literature 
is put away and each child who asks is given 
a special blotter, which this year will dis- 
play a picture of Emerson and a quotation 
from his works. 

On other days, pamphlets on personal 
religion and inspiration and helps in reli- 
gious education are most in demand. Last 
year about one thousand adults called at 
the booth. When the same people come 
year after year, asking each time for further 
helps, the committee feels that the booth 
has more than justified its existence. 
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OPENING SERVICE FOR RENO- 
VATED NEEDHAM CHURCH 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
preach the special sermon in the reopening 
service in the First Parish Church of 
Needham, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
September 11, at eleven o’clock, in recogni- 
tion of the renovation of this century-old 
meetinghouse. The service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. James W. Macdonald, 
minister of the parish. 

Last spring the parish committee, under 
the chairmanship of Philip A. Rand, 
created a special committee, with Francis 
C. Hersey as chairman, to secure contribu- 
tions for a renovation fund. $2,000 was 
raised. Walter C. Gartner, Richard B. 
Locke, and Roger G. Oakman were 
appointed as a committee to arrange for 
and supervise the work of renovation. 

During the summer both the interior 
and exterior of the meetinghouse have been 
repainted; and the bell-tower, which was 
partially destroyed by a storm a few years 
ago, has been remodeled. 

This remodeling presented a problem 
which necessitated considerable thought. 
When the meetinghouse was erected in 
1837, on the site of the first and the second 
meetinghouse, the architectural treatment 
was thoroughly harmonious and truly 
colonial. Particularly was this true of the 
bell-tower, which rose with dignity above 
the roof of the building in two levels. At 
the corners of the tower at each level were 
small, graceful and finely proportioned 
spires. The belfry was pierced on each 
face with an opening having the pointed 
arch. Above the belfry rose a slender spire 
of charming delicacy, surmounted by a 
weather vane. 

The building was moved to its present 
site, Needham Square, in 1879. At that 
time the tower and the entire face of the 
building were remodeled. The result was 
far from satisfactory architecturally. All 
the spires were removed, leaving the 
tower heavy and awkward in aspect. 

The remodeling this summer has been 
done in the attempt to restore the grace of 
the tower as far as possible, taking into 
account all the changes made in the front 
of the edifice sixty years ago, and the 
age and condition of the structure. The 
heavy, projecting roof of the belfry has 
been removed. This square belfry is now 
surmounted by a three-fold structure of 
octagonal form. The lowest portion of 
this is of paneled wood, painted white, 
as is the exterior of the church. An 
octagonal shaped dome, sheathed with 
copper, rests on this base. Above the 
dome rises a very graceful finial which in 
turn consists of a narrow wooden base, 
while the upper portion is copper sheathed. 
A very well proportioned weathervane 
adds the final touch, and the whole gives a 
truly spired effect. 

In the designing and carrying out of 
these changes the architect, Oscar A. 
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Thayer of Boston, has been guided by 
precedent furnished by many colonial 
churches on which this type of dome is 
found. The remodeled tower in its dome 
and finial is definitely reminiscent of the 
bell-tower, with dome, added in 1811 to the 
second meetinghouse (built in 1774)— 
which addition was made to provide for 
the church bell which was purchased in 
1811 from Paul Revere and Son. 

It is expected that for the reopening 
the congregation will tax to the limit the 
seating capacity of the meetinghouse. 

* * 
WHO WILL FURNISH A 
SCHOLARSHIP? 


Among the applications for assistance to 
study for the ministry at Tufts College is 
that of an unusual young man, who while 
still a high school student has resuscitated 
a Unitarian church and carried the services 
for considerably more than a year. How- 
ever, he realizes that he hasn’t sufficient 
intellectual resources to enable him to 
carry on and that more training is abso- 
lutely essential to an efficient ministry. He 
is without funds and the scholarship funds 
of the Association are all allocated. Two 
hundred dollars is needed to assist this 
young man. Checks may be made payable 
to Dr. George F. Patterson, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“fA Home Away From Home” 


« « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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MRS. HELVIE CALLED TO MILFORD 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie has been called 
to the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
of Milford, N. H., which will open for the 
winter on Sunday, September 11. 

Mrs. Helvie’s previous pastorate was, 
for nearly seven years, the Middleboro 
church. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 1] a.m. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., will preach September 11. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. September 11, 
11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Ralph 
H. Baldwin, Minister Emeritus, First Parish in 
Framingham. 


MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—AlI) Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


FIRST PARISH IN WESTON.—Foundedin1698. 
Has never missed a Sunday service. Located on 
Weston Common 13 miles from Boston on Boston 
Post Road, Route 20. Sunday morning service at 
10.45. Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Minister. Visitors 
welcome. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki: : 
1837 ete ie church and clergy L938 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Marital Advice for Hitler 


Here is something relayed from Ger- 
many by Everett R. Clinchy which we 
take from the columns of The Christian 
Century: 

A Protestant Christian told us this one: 
Herr Hitler came to the time when he 
wanted to marry, and he chose Dollfuss’ 
widow. O, no! she said, she did not be- 
lieve she could love him. Hitler was not 
short, like her beloved one-time chancelor; 
his hair did not stand up straight enough; 
and his eyes did not pop out far enough. 
That made Herr Hitler sad, and he went 
back and told Goring. Géring said le 
should not be so troubled; that they would 
ask a rabbi what to do. And so they did. 
The rabbi said that it would all be very 
easy. He suggested a plan:* Hitler should 
simply allow freedom of the press in Aus- 
tria for two days, and complete freedom of 
speech. After that Herr Hitler would 
feel very small, his hair would stand up 
straight, his eyes would . pop...way..out, 
and then Madame Dollfuss would: surely 
love him very dearer 


Hid bdanc eee 
The British Are Certainly Conservative 


Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert, reporting the 
meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in The New York 
Times, describes an “‘inquest’’ held by the 
Association over part of a human skull, 


unearthed in 1935, and estimated to be ~ 


250,000 years old. The reporter quotes 
Sir Arthur Keith as saying that the dis- 
covery is important as showing that 
250,000 years ago there were human 
beings in England who were not markedly 
different from the Englishmen who walk 
in Piccadilly.” 
* x 
Six Days in a Bar Room 


The London Daily Mail reports that the 
barmaids of the Midland counties of Eng- 
land have formed a union. They not only 
objected to their low pay and long hours 
but to the fact that the disposition of their 
working time made it impossible for them 
to attend church which they wished to do 
—“‘occasionally at least.” 

* * 


The Measurement of Knowledge 


Student in a (very) short course of 
which she has covered the first half asks 
instructor following question: 

“At this point in the course do I know 
more of the subject than I don’t know or 
don’t I know more of the subject than I 
do know?” 

* * 
Why, Shirley! 

Senator Dies’ Red-baiting entertainment 
is costing $25,000. On the other hand the 
boys are putting on quite a show—linking 
Shirley Temple with the Red menace is a 
pretty complex play. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
Founded by the Rev. John Farwell Moors 


Represents best New England traditions for 
thorough preparation of girls for college. In- 
clusive price offers Music, Art, Mensendieck 
Functional Exercises, Riding, Uniforms and 
every seasonal sport. No Extras. New build- 
ings erected in 1930 furnish modern condi- 
tions for health and successful work. Private 
stable. Bridle paths. 150 acres. 


CAROLINE L. SUMNER, Smith 
ISABEL B. CRESSLER, Wilson 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Headmistresses: 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association: with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


- President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


F las h ! All Laymen are Invited 


to the 
ANNUAL FALL CONVENTION 
of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at the 
Nichewaug Inn, Petersham, Mass. 
October 7-9, 1938 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocyeles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kiloeycles. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Organist (Unitarian, experienced) desires church 
position in greater Boston or suburbs. Can also direct 
choir. Splendid references, Address Kenneth D. 
Custance, 98 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel money of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address ; 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice : 


